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PEACE OF PARTIES. 


The period has arrived at which that virulence 
and animosity which have hitherto formed the 
prominent characteristics of the two great lead- 
ing parties of this country, should be permitted 
to slumber in the “tomb of the Capulets.”— 
Enough has been said on both sides to excite in- 
dignation and to provoke hatred: all has been 
said, that perhaps can be said, to satisfy and to 
convince. A perseverance, then, in a course of 
invective and abuse can neither contribute to the 
advancement of the cause of either party, nor 
add an additional lustre to the intrinsic brilliancy 
of truth. 
are sufficiently susceptible of excitement without 
being roused by provocation, or stimulated by 
insult. We are unfortunately too prone to in- 
dulge those feelings which neither promote our 
happiness nor contribute to our benefit; and it 
becomes necessary to avoid their indulgence, with 
aview both to individual and general comfort. 
To bear and forbear much, was one of the maxims 
of Stoicism, and is one of those aphorisms which 
wisdom and experience would dictate. If we did 
not bear with the little frivolities, imbecilities, 
and errors of those with whom we associate, we 
should be everlastingly embroiled in disputes, 
and constantly involved in the miseries of useless 


The malignant passions of our nature 


contention. Intemperance of language never 
aids the cause of truth, and only tends to embitter 
and to aggravate. It destroys the peace and har- 
mony of society, and only injures the cause it 
would assist. If reasoning and argument fail, it 
's worse than folly to have recourse to abuse and 
insult. The editors of both parties in this coun- 
try have pursued a course which we should deem 
impolitic and absurd; a course that las perhaps 
injured the party they espouse, and sharpened 
the animosity of each other. The libe:ty of the 
press has in some degree degenerated into licen- 
tiousness; and personal abuse and shameless in- 
vective have taken the place of cool argumenta- 
tion and dispassionate reasoning. They have lost 
sight of the distinction between personal and 
political animadversion; than which no two 
things,” says the eloquent Curran, “can be more 
different. The criminality of a personal libel,” 
says he, “ consists in this, that it tends to a breach 
of the peace—it tends to all the vindictive pa- 
Toxisms of exasperated vanity, or to the deeper 
“oF more deadly vengeance of irritated pride. It 
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forces humility and innocence from their retreat 
into the glare of public view; it wounds and ter- 
rifies; destroys the cordiality and peace .of do- 
mestic life; and, without eradicating a single 
folly, plants a thousand thorns in the human 
heart.” The freedom of political publications, 
however, on public measures and public men, is 
of a nature wholly different from this, and is 
bottomed on the broad basis of political truth: it 
is temperate and calm, persuades without irri- 
tating, and convinces without wounding. “ The 
press in this point of view,” says the same orator, 
“is the great public monitor—its duty is that of 
the historian and the witness—its horizon shall 
extend to the furthest verge and limit of truth, 
and beyond that limit it shall not dare to pass.” 
tis enough temperately to investigate the mea- 
sures of government, and calmly to point out 
their beneficial or injurious effects, on society, 
Without descending to useless abuse, or exciting 
unnecessary indignation. This is all that reason 
requires ; and the public mind is certainly much 
more edified and enlightened by such a course of 
useful and dignified discussion, than by all the 
rancour and invective that can flow from the pen 
of the most pungent and ingenious writer. It has 
become a painful task to conduct and edit a paper 
in this country. If an editor advocate the mea- 
sures of either purty, he cannot escape denuticia- 
tion, or flatter himself with the hope that his 
private character will not be assailed, or that the 
delicacy and tenderness of his feelings will re- 
main uninjured. If his party or himself is at- 
tacked, he thinks it his duty to reply, and thus a 
war of words originates, neither edifying to the 
public nor beneficial to himself; neither advan- 
tageous to his party, nor consolatory to his own 
feelings. His little juvenile indiscretions and 
errors are perhaps brought up in judgment a- 
gainst him, with all the aggravation of malice, 
and all the exaggeration of hatred; and his sen- 
sibility is constantly tortured and agonized; his 
character deeply injured; and hig peace of mind 
incessantly wounded: and all, this is done, very 
probably, without aiding the cause of truth, or 
casting one ray of light on the public mind. 

We think it is time that this unreasonable ran- 
cour and animosity should cease, not only be- 
tween the conductors of public journals, but be- | 
tween the parties themselves. It was hoped, that 
upon the restoration of peace a political millen- 
nium would commence, when party feeling and 
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irritation «ould be no more, and the happiness, 
the honour, and the glory of our common country 
subicet for the display of the poet’s 


become 


at 


ontl 


nthusiasm and the orator’s fire. We reerct, how- 
ever, to find that these hopes have been disap- 
pointed, & thot the same cours of intemperance, 
animosity, and invective, is still prirsiced—pur- 
sted, too, we think, to the displeasure of the re- 
fiecting, and the disapprobation of the commu- 
nity in general. As we ure at peace with our 
enemies, it becoines us to be at peace smong 
ourselyes. We have warred too long with each 
other for no purpose, and it is now time for re.- 
son to succced to pxssion, and temperance, dig- 
nity, and manliness to take the place of that fury, 
irritation, and madness, which have so long per- 
vaded the leading partics of this country, to the 
injury of its reputation, and perhaps to the re- 


tardution of its prosperity. 
—ere— -— 
SX PEDITION. 

It is rumoured that an expedition is on foot, 
the object of which is to expiore the north-wesi- 
eru coast of this country; and that sever na- 
turalists, botanists, and minecralogists arc to uc- 
company it. We fear this rumour has no founds- 


tion. Itis much to be regretted that so littie at- 


tention has been p. id by government to these use- } 


ful objects. 
limits should be better defied, and that the va- 
rious productions of nature in those unexplored 
ns of our country should be described, an- 


re: 
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alyzed and preserved. Such an addition to our 


stock of knowledge would be essentially beuch- | 


cial, and add no little to the reputation of tie 
country. 
We earnestly hope that government may au. 


thorize an expedition similar to the one ssid to | 


be in contemplation, and that persons properls 


qualified may be employed to exandne the ani- 


mils, plants, and minerals they may discover, 
—_—sa- 


JEROSTATION 


It appears that a gentleman, Istely arrived in| 
this country from P:ris, has made an imporient | 
improvement on the balloon, which he thinks | 


will be brought to such a state of perfection that 
a man can float about in the ethereal space with 
perfect ease, and fly to any quarter with the ve- 
locity of an arrow. 

It would certainly be immensely comfortable 
to be able to glide through the air in any other 
animal than a whale, because, in crossing the 
Ocean in such an erial fish, we should be alarm- 
ed, lest his instinct should carry him into a re- 
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gion not at all compatible with his constitution, 
We would humbly suggest to the artist a more 
convenient figure for his xerial carriages than 
the whale—we mean the eagle; which would be 
very beneficial at this time to the cause of sci- 
ence; for by conveying us into the neig!,bour. 
hood of the stin, we might be enabled to obtain 
a full knowledge of the spots that have lately 
darkened his disk—and thus throw an additional 
light on a very dark subject. 
— 
FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY 
Concluded from page 36. 


ZORITSCH 

Was the 7th lover on whom the inconstant 
Catharine cast her cye. He was the only stranger 
whom she had dared to create her {.vourite dur. 
ins her reign. Iie was a Servian, and had es- 
caped from the bugne of Constantinuple, where 
he had been a prisoner. He appeared for the 
first time in the habit of a hussar at court: his 


the old 


lie had not, how. 


Leauty was extraordimary : women still 
speak of him as an Adonis. 
ever, a mind sufficie ty cultivated to captivate 
that o. Catharine: sie sent linn off at the end of 
uw year, covered with riches. Ife obtained the 


city of Schkinw, which was erected for: him into 
a specics of sovercignty—a solitary example in 
He lived there as a prince, holding a 
If he 


y the spuus of the state, he 


Russie. 


court and recciVinge strangers. Was en- 


riched creinerously 


ge 
rendered it back a part. He founded at Sehklow 











a corps of cedcis, where he caused to be edu- 


cated, at his own expense, 200 young officers 
fu spite of his occupations, the amusements, spec- 
tacles, and pleasures which he enjoyed, he was 
He solicited for 


pany vears, In Vain, the permission to appcar at 


(iseusted with his principality. 


’ 


Petersburg; but Catharine would not grant it 


Paul, however, afterwards called him to court. 
S KORSAKOW, 

A species of Russian petit-maitre, elevated from 
the body guard of the palace, (where le per- 
formed the duty of a sergeant, and where Ca- 
tharine observed Lim) to the bed of his sove- 
reign. Catha- 


. . . . 1 
rine surprized him herself, on Ler own bed, hold- 


He was ungr.teful and faithless. 


ing in his arms the beantiful countess Bruce, her 
maid of honour, and her confidant. Amazed, she 
retired, and would not again see either her lover 
or her friend. She took on him no other ven- 
geance. 
9. LANSKOI, 

An officer of the chevalier guards, had already 

become remarkable. He was very soon the most 
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favoured lover, and appeared the most worthy 
of being so. He was beautiful, distinguished for 
sweetness and grace, a lover of the arts, a friend 
to talents, humane and beneficent: every body 
seemed to partake in his favour, the predilection 
of the sovereign. He had perhaps acquired, by 
the qualities of lis mind, us much credit, as those 
of his heart procured him partiscns. Potemkin 
feared him, and, it is said, poisoned him. He died 
in a violent fit of the cholic. Catharine lavished 
on him, in vain, her most tender assiduity; her 
lips received his last sigh. She shut herself up 
many days; which she passed in despair. She ac- 
cused the justice of heaven; wished to die; ceased 
to reign; and swore to love no more. She loved 
Lanskoi truly: her grief excited her indignation 
against the pliysician, who was unable to save 
him ; he was obliged to throw himself at the feet 
of his sovereign, and ask her forgiveness for the 
impotence of his art. A widow decent and af- 
fiicted, she bore the loss of her lover; and, a 
new Artemisa, she erected for him a superb mau- 
soleum near Tzarskoe-Celo. She suffered more 
than a year to pass before she replaced him; but 
like another matron of Ephesus, she gave him 
an unworthy successor; and this was 


19. YERMOLOW, 

The least amiable and the least elegant of all 
those whom she had chosen; who consoled her 
at last for the beautiful, the tender Lanskoi. He, 
however, displeased Potemkin before he ceased 
to please Catharine; and the haughty favourite 
demanded and obtained the dismissal of the lover, 
who had not been two years in the performance 
of his duties. 


11, MOMONOW, 

Who had disputed her favour with him, suc- 
eeeded. Momonow was amiable, and had a per- 
fect face, but was badly proportioned. He became 
enamoured of the young princess Scherbatow, 
and had the courage to avow it, and requested 
permission to espouse her. Catharine was sufh- 
ciently generous and haughty to grant him his 
request, without repro*ching him. She marricd 
him at her court with her maid of honour, and 
sent them to Mascow, loaded with riches. 


12. ZOUBOW 

Was not 25 years old, Catharine more than 60. 
She finished by treating him as much like her 
son as her lover: she occupied herself with his 
education; and she attached herself more and 
more to her work, which became her idol. How- 
ever, her loose desires were not yet extinguished ; 
and all at once she renewed the orgies which she 
had celebrated with the brothers, Orloff. Vale- 
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rian, one of the brothers of Zoubow, more young 


and more robust than him, and the vigorous Peter 
Soltikow, their friend, were associated togetier, 
in order to reiieve each other in a career s9 dif- 
ficult to be accomplished. It was with these 
tliree young libertines that Catharine, the old 
Catharine, passed her days—while her armies 
beat the Turks, cut the throats of the Swedes, 
and devastated the unfortunate Polanders; and 
while her people cried out with misery and fa- 
nine, and were devoured by cruel exactors and 
pitiless tyrants. 

This was the last of Catharine’s favourites. 
She died suddenly in a short time afterwards. 


Tie following is an estimate of the presents 

received by her favourites: 
Rubles.* 

Gregory Orloff, ‘ . - 4,000,000 
Vissensky, two months in favour, —. 300,000 
Vassiletschicoff, 22 months in favour, 

in money, jewels, plate, presents, 

and pension, . . ; ; 1,100,000 
Prince Potemkin, in the two first years, 9,000,000 
He had, besides, several large estates 

in Poland and Russia. 
One of his book cases was full of gold, 

diamonds, and bills of exchange, es- 

timated at. ‘ ‘ . . 41,000,000 
Zoritch, in one year, besides several 

badges of distinction, . . : 
Korzakof, in 16 months, in money, 

jewels, &c. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 920,000 
Lanskoi, . - ‘ : ; 3,26U,000 
Zermaloff, in 16 months, . r 550,000 
Momonoff, in 26 months, . 4 P 880,000 
Zubof, besides the title of Prince, and 

several other honorary rewards, . 2,700,000 

The expenditure of each favourite which Ca- 
tharine defrayed was estimated at 1,250,000 ru- 
bles per annum. w—. 


* Aruble is valued at 4s, sterling. 
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ZOOLOGY. 


CAMELEONS. 


Every one, has heard the school-boy spouting, 
* Oft has it been my lot to mark” Many consi- 
der the reptile there described as altogether fa- 
buivus, and used only for the purpose of exposing 
a conccited, pertinacious traveller; but a late 
writer has added histestimony to the reality of its 
existence and powers. “Cameleons are very 
common in the gardens of Rosetta, and upon the 
island in the midst of the river (Nile) where we 
procured two, that lived with us until we finally 
left Egypt. These were large, and of the most 
vivic green color when first taken. Afterwards 
their ordinary appearance was that of a common 
lizard, and we found, as they became unhealthy, 
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Chameleon, Caumaleonte, ar 


A cameleon was an inmate of mine for ¢ consi- 
derable time, at Syracuse, anc . free 
rane of my rooms; Lhad, therefore, fre yuent 
Oppo rtunities of observing his habits, which cad 
respond Ww ith the descriptions Usttally giv. 
raveilers and zoologists 
coust of 


enjoved 


notc 
en ol this animal, by t 
When I received a cameleon from the 
Barbary, Lobserved that his color was a hleich orev, 
not green, With an Immense nuumbes of Ssamili 5 pe ch: 
on his kody; ne was aboutsis inci:es long, ex. lud- 
ing his tail; when irritated, ie distended his ve 
dy (o a greater or less degree, doubt euns 
of the air which he inhaled, and, according to ihe 
ecient of the distention, the color rcficeted th 
his skin was more or less vivid, but always that 01 
the substance on which hs was placed, or happen- 
ed to be. ‘The power of refiecting coiors appeur- 
ed to be confined to the spots on inis Lods » lite! 
I then supposed were scales, or lite prominences 
will facets, the position of which, being aitcred 
by the distenuon or contraction of the abdomen, 
reflecud wd refrected tie rays of light. His cves 
appeared to be contained in horny coverings, Which 
moved in large oréits, each covering or case hav. 
ingen aperture, not iurger in diameter then « com- 
mou pin, through which the piercin, cye 
seen. When his eves were brought to bear on any 
object, a ly for example, he would strike it with 
his tongue, which, tiongih: containcd in a head 
not mere than en incl in leneth, ‘could pe thrust 
forward, with the velocity of an arrow, from sir to 
nine viches, and as quickly retracted with his prey ; 
he never missed his mark; the ead of his tongue 
Was of a dewnpet furm, wid covered with an adhe- 
My s ‘perstitious Sicilian servant ge- 
ner. lly crossed himseti, on seeing so long a tonguc 
sudacniy protruded from such a diminutive head. 
I free ‘ently presente od a fiy to him, on the end of 
a q al, ai different distances; immediately on 
bringing eth eyes to the object, he uniformly 
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struck it with his tongue, at the distance of six or 
nine inches, witu certainty, and almost with the 
velocity of lightning. ise appeared to have the 
power of secing in different directions at the same 
moment; With one eye he would sometimes look 
forward, whilst the other guarded iis rear. In 
climbing, he made a consilerable use of iis tail, 
but lis motions were very sluggish. After having 
resided Witn me for several montns, he became 
extremciy languid and emaciated, probibly i con. 
sequence OF not having any of tuc Bezoar miicral 
io swallow, of which, it is sud by the Arabs and 
‘Turks, these animais are very foud. Vhis sub- 
stance probably acts as 4 stiiulant on the sys- 
fie died. Sometime before his death, he 
; 10st, na yreat degree, the power of inflating iim- 
wid oF Penecting cours: the lower parts of 

became of « yellowish wile, the su- 
Excepi Hie Spots, somewhat gray, Wil ia 
My Guuiés Wouid not permit me 
him, to outam a 
vure. 
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t. Part of the skin, now beto: 
ite PE ojave ot iny lmMate. Oi 0} ei is 
amid, there appeared no divisious—tie 
pace, trom the upper part of his boay to the jow- 
Pest, Was fied wath three the middie or 
t srracal be st, distinct from the otners, contiancd the 
lremains of ilies, and was counceted with the 
base of his tongnc, which was Gedadar ; the other 
two bladders were attached to the trachea, and 
fihed within. “Vs ese, fb presume, performed the 
office of iiugs. Without the aid of glasses, and 
»v earcful dissection, the formation of Une trachea 
be traced. The animal never made 
Whilst in my possession. By in 
ling these bladders, ic doubtless enlarged him. 
elf, jisfli by the distention 
Ot iis body, and the substance on Which he rested, 
Ous Promucnces, and the exctertor mein- 
ve, Which probab'y acted as « mirror, present- 
ed the changes wich excited so much admira- 
ion, HWthe body was in a collapsed state, colors 
were not refe ted; Lecause, in my opinion, the 
sCu.€5 Or prominecnces on the skin were not sulfi- 
cicntiy clevated to receive and retiect the rays of 
During the hie of the animal, | supposed, 
from the Appearance ot the eminences on tic skin, 
that they were composed of several facets, each 
of Which retiected the color of the substance on 
Waich TP placed it; but on examining the dried 
skin in my possession, by means of a magnifying 
vlass, F find that they are semi-globulur, having cor- 
responding depression? on the internal part. ‘They 
ave now corrugated and hard like scales, the in- 
terstices éransparent. On hoiding the skin be- 
tween my cye.and a candice, sided by a convex. 
lens, the whole Las the appearance of gilded net 
work. A piece of the skin ought toaccompany a 
solar-m} icroscope, being a beautiful specimen for 
the displuy of its power. Query—Could these 
semi globular promine! nces have had any connec- 
lion with the large air bladders, and be inflated at 
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them taore prominent and capable of receivin 
anc reiiecetitr colors ? 

Intee form.tion of this animal, Iam ata loss 
which to adinire most, the power of reflecting co- 
lors, to elude nis pursuers, or to attract his prey ; 
the formation of lus tongue, whichis thrown out 
with the swiftness of an crrow, or the exquisite 
delicacy in the form..tion of his eyes, which en bics 
hin to strike objects with so much certainty. 
By contemplaiung and examining tiie works of the 
great Crearon, we, day by day, may discover new 
subjects for exalting his rower and infinite wis- 
DOM, E. C, 

Norr.—I do not remember to have seen, in ans 
work, u just engraving of the cameleon; the eyes 
are improperly represented. The most accurate, 
{ thunk, is in an oid edition of travels in Barbary, 
in the Log.uian Library of Piiladelphia, to which 
engravers Migu:t have wecess. ; 

Washington, Sept. 10th, 1816, 


From the Richmond Compiler. 

In the state of North-Carolina, the Chameleon 
is ia be found in great plenty. Lr size and suepe, 
thy cre not unlike our common ijizard; and like 
them, are most commony to be seen upon fe.- 
cos—about hedges and the bodies of old trees.— 
[ftue, may be said to possess any natural colour, 
I suonid conclude it to be a green; as they ap- 
pear iaore coninmonly of that than any other; anid 
fro which, alarm only seems to produce a 


ivst discovery of them was made while 
sda Pursuit of game, iN compaly Wilu 
aor tbat state. LE observed one of tacni 
» the grass, to be ofa becuthe 
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3 0 Winch, Ina moment coanee: 
Obransiag on the fence, nubibing and re- 
fecling, as ucoriy os possible, that of Uie rail 
which 
1 expressed great surprise at secing them; 
which rther asionisaed my fricnd—there being, 
as be Obs reed, great aumbers of them im that 
part oF tae country. T enqured wheiber they 
vere Causidered liarmless; and Dy What matic 
they Were distingnished. We repiicd, tit thes 
Were pecies of Lizard; and although die had 
long veen a resident, and wos well acquainted 
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tiem extraordinary powers, he had never 
p.wucular neme for them; but  tuat, 
ra, they were considered harmicss. 

Curiosity induced me to catch one of them, 
Whics TE ivi on the crown of my hat—i. istaith; 
becauine jet bluck. transferrcd it to the sleeve ot 
Iny Cont; it was blve—to my panteloons, and it 
become gray. I then determined to see what ef- 
fect fire would produce on it. Accordiugiy, i 
took it with us to the house, and put it into an 
oven of live coals. It.atfirst, partook of thicir co- 
lour, appearing of a deep red; but so soon as its 
life was extinguished, it changed to that of a 
dark gieen. From the result of this experiment, 
(wlici nothing but a desire of ascertaining the 
fact would have induced me to make,) I was led 
to believe that its natural colour, as before stated, 
must be green. 

It may not be amiss here to mention, that I ob 
served it frequently to fill a little bladder, or puff 
the skin, under the throat; which immediately as- 
sumed the colour of fire. My friend remarked, 
that Nature appeared to have bestowed upon the 
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inoficnsive helpless animal this additional 
sa dernivy resort. “Should its colour not 
conccal it,” said he, “from its enemies, ii scems 
preparcd to meet them with fre, the effects of 
Which would induce them speedily to deeanp.” 
I hiave been thus particular, Sir, in order to af- 
ford additional, and if possible, more s.tisf.ctory 
evidence to the Editor of the Port Folio of the 
certainty of the eaistence of an animal, denomi- 
n.ted Chameleon; with the assurance, that both 
natural and political Chamctcons are to be found 
i our own country; and that, as the one is not 
coufined to aay country, neither is the other, the 
earclusive product of Ezypt. 
OBSERVATOR 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENT. 
NOTICE, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 12th, 1816. 

Tur proposition made by this Dep wwiment for 
conunencing the payment of smoll sums in coin, 
on the first day of Getober, 1816, has been gene- 
rally declined by the State Banks, which have 
heretofore suspended their specie payments. And 
us an arrangement for supplying the People with 


ithe requisite medium to pay their dutics und tax- 
es, independently of the State Bunks, canno: be 
‘convemently made, until the Bank of tie United 
(States shall be in operation, no further me 


sures 
vill be pursued, with a view to the collection of 


Bat in parsuance of the Resolution of Cop xrcss, 


passcd on the 29ch day of April, 1816: 


Novick 1S HEREBY GIVEN, 
That from and aticy the 20th day of February, 


| 1S17, :Al duties, tancs, debts, or stums of moneys, 


-ceruing or becoming payable to the United 
currency of the United States, or Vreasury Notes, 
or No-cs of the Bonk of the United States, or in 
Notes of Bauks which are payable and paid on 
dermand in the legal currency of the United States, 
and not otherwise. 

And all Coseectors and receivers of public mo- 
ney are required to pay duc attention to the no- 
fice hereby viven, and to govern themselves, in 
tiie collection and receipt of the public dues, du- 

ics, and taxes, ecordingly. 

Phe Collectors of the Customs, and of the 1Di- 
rect ‘Pax and fiternal Duties, are requested to 
make this notice generally known, by all the 
incans in their power. And the Printers swbo- 
rized to publisi: the laws of the United States, 
will be pleased to insert it in their respective 
newspapers, 

A. J. DALLAS, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


— ae 


PUBLIC LAW. 

We have been favored with the following, says 
the Philadelphia Aurora of the 12th inst. as being 
an opinion delivered by a magistrate of this city, 
with respect to a British seaman, who is said to 
nave deserted from a British merchant vessel ina 
port of the United States, and against whom pro- 
cess of arrest was desired, 
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Sir—The application which has becn made to 
me, for process against a British seaman, who is 
represe nted . shaving entered into articles of silp- 
ment in the portof Londonde rrv, for the perform. 
ance of the voyage from thence to the United 
Stutes, and back to the said port; and who, it is 
alieged, «bsented himseif from on board the Bri- 
tish vessel is; a port of the United States, has been 
uticntively considered. 

My opinion is, that no alde rman, OF justice of the 
peace, has aright to compel the foreign Britisi: 
scuman, to render himseli on board tiie vessel; or 
in oiher words, to compel his depurture from the 
United States. 

Cases have occurred, in which process of tlis 
nature have been issued ; but as fur as my researeh 
has gone, thut process has been exclusively found- 
ed upon the conventional law of nations; or in oler 
ternis, npon express stipulations by treaty. 

In examining tie late treaty with Great Britain, 
(made at Ghent) no provision of the nature alluded 
tu is to be found; and, of course, the general Jaw 
of nations only can be applicd.—Under our for- 
mer treaty with France, un €x JUSS Provision wus 
introduced ; whether it has been since continued 
by a later compact, f cannot ascertain, 
the public documents under my inspection. 

What then is the general law of nations ? A re- 
course will not be had to quotations from Vatted, 


Grotius, Puffendorj, or other eminent writers ; 


bu. f will be satisfied with drawing your attcntion | 


to the requisition made by Mr. Gevet, the French 
Minister here, in 1793, 2 Compliance with which 
Was rerused by the government of the United 
Bices, during the adininistration of president 
Wasi ington, 

Tee 
Mr. Jefirson’s answer, leads to the conclusion, 
that tue former acquicsced in the position assum- 
ed by the ianer, ‘he foliowing is the substance 
of Mr. Genc*’s letter: 

Gadaud, Tanguy, and others, had been on boird 
some French vessels in the waters of the United 
States, and had been actors in a mutiny, and had 
escuped from on board the French ship Jupiter, 
in the state of New York; the applic ation of Mr. 
Genet was, that the U nited States government 
would cause them to be arrested. 

To this .ppheation, Mr. Jcticrson, who was then 
sccretcry o1 state, Made reply —** The laws of this 
country tale no notice of crimes committed out of their 
Jurisdiction. "Tire most ctrocions offender coming 
within their pale, is rec: oy them as an inne- 
cent man, and they have auihuiized no one to seize or 
deliver him.” 

Jam aware of the practices prevalent in some 
nations of Europe ; andbave no doubt but that an 
American seaman deserting insome of the forcign 
ports, would be ordcred to return to his vessel 
for the performance of the voyage. But cases 
hive occurred, even im England, where interfer- 
ence was refuscd. Diirerent states have adopted 
difigrent regulations. In some, redress must be 
sonht for through the admiralty ;-—in others, the 
municipal regulations of the country, founded up- 
on statuary provisions, may sutlice, ud in, those 
nations where there are no established laws, the 
will of the magistrate operates as law, and this 
ean form no rule, because the acts of one man are 
not binding on his successor. 

At last, however, it is resolved into what is term- 
ed the comity of nations. Its introduction among us 
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is a matter of desire, not of regret.—Strong, how- 
ever, as that desire may be, refiection will hesi- 
tate in giving an assent to the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion, in cases of this kind, to minor magistrates, in 
hastily sending emigrants from any country, un- 
der the protection of whose laws they seek re- 
fue. 

‘The act of congr ess, Which may be emphatically 
—_ a part of our navigation system, bears no 
operation upon tis subject. It refers to seamen 
emphuyed in our own vessels, and under our own 
fiws. It does not embrace the case of foreisn 
seamen. 

The reasons for the refusal to grant the writ, 
are thus thrown hastily together IT may be 
wrong; butunder present inipressions, all process 
in cases analogous to yours, will be refused. 

With sentiments of re spect, 
[ am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
> Merchant. 
—— 
AGRICULTURAL. 


of the New York Courier 


M. K. 
To Mr. 


To the Editar 
Sin,—P lately reecived the subjoined account 
from a very respectable member of the “ Bath 
and West of Engiand Agricultural Society.”’-—As 


lit will interest and surprise many of your readers, 


give ita place in your pa- 
Yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBER. 
* MANGEL WURZEL. 

Account of « crop of this most valuable Root, 
grown in the year 1815, in the garden ground of 
seat of John Heaton, Esq. near Rom- 
in Fissex. 

The ground wasin the first place dug over with 
the spade in the usual manner thoroughly clear- 
ed and well manured with rotten dung. 

The secd was sown on the 6th of May, scatters 
ed thinly, in smaii drills, made with a hoe, two 
feet apart, and lightly covered with earth by a 
garden rake. On the plot of ground, thirty-three 
f. et in length, six rows were sown for the purpose 
of ascertaining what degree of injury the roots 
would reecive by taking off the leaves in summer 
The plants came up in the six rows equaily well, 
and were thinned, leaving them a foot asunder in 
the rows. Upon three of these rows, occupying 
a space of twenty two yards, there were ninety- 
five plants, the leaves of which (exeept those ris- 
ing from the heart of the root) were, on the 27th 
July, carefully cut off with a knife, and they 
we sighed 99 Ibs. equal to 9 tons, 14 ewt. 52 lbs. 
per acre. Upon the three adjoining rows there 
were ninety-seven plants and these were left to 
the direction of nature, with the sing gle exception 
of weeding them when young. 

The crop was taken up on the 6th of N 
ber, and weigt.ed as follows: 

The ninety-five plants ; from which the leaves 
were taken in July, weighed 


yovem- 


tons. ewts. lbs. 
The Ist tops, July 27th, 99lbs.or 9 14) 382 
The 2d tops, Nov. 6th, 1171bs. or 11 9 92 


Tops, 21 4 32 
515\bs. or 50 11 68 


—_ 


Tops and roots together, per acre, 71 15 100 


* A large and coarse beet, lately becon. a favorite feed in Eng- 
tand, for cattle, and is used both raw and builed. 


The 95 roots, 
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The ninety-seven plants, the leaves of which 1: 
were not touched till the crop was taken up, i 
November, weighed 


tons. cwt. lbs.djp a 
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It is necessary to pull the fruit two or three 


days berore you begin the process; teke cure not 
to bruise the fruit, and to pull them before they 


re quite ripe. Spread tiem on a little clean 


The pops, Nov. 6th, 123 lbs. or 12 1 63" straw to dry them. his is best done on a par- 
The 97 roots, 545 lbs. or 63 a « i lour floor; leaving the windows open, to admit 
—— ;, ‘vesh air, so that all the moisture on the skin of 
Tops and roots together per acre, 75 4 72; the fruit may be perfectly dried away. 
—_—_— it Pears and apples take three days; strawberries 
The difference per acre, in favor of the crop cr!) only twenty-four hours. 
roots untoucied, being 12 tons 12 ewt. 48 lbs.; t The latter should be taken up on a silver three- 


Tie leaves might have been taken off more 
than once, but the roots were so visibly injure 
by the first cutting, that a seco) became unne- 
cessary, to ascertain the 7.ct, that taking off the 
leaves, does impede the growth of the root. 

TRANSPLANTED CROP. 

One hundred and thirty-four planis were drawn 
from the six rows, before mentioned, on the Loth 
of June, and carefully transplanted, on twenty- 
three square yards of garden ground, in rows 18 
inches one Way, and 12 inches the other. When 
taken up, on the 2d November, 1315. 

tons. cit. lbs. 





The tops weighed 215 lbs. or 20 3 lu7 
fae roots weighed 781 lbs. or 1 ie 7 405 
93 1l 40 


Fops and roots together, per acre 

(Signed) GEORGE TURNBULL, 

Garducr and Plinier to 

JOLIN HEATON, Esq. 
Bedford, January 1, 1516 

t There appears to be some error either in the calenlation or the 

printing ; but we have no micas of correcting t.—[Ld. 0. S. Gas. 


SALEM, (mass.) Sept. 7. 

The dispute whether the Wheat or the Com 
would grow tis season, led us to oLserve with 
more attention «contest Wiich lappencd beween 
the seed of these usciul plants. fa an car of corn 
of this season a sced of the Wheat fiamily hh ppen- 
ed to find «a place. At about the siath course. 
the wheat vot strength enoiwyl to snoot out, wand 
form its grains, but having aiso passed Uirouga 
the centre of the ear, wien the Indian Cort fac 
gotten its trae height, the Wheat had not, and s¢ 
out by itself. It then began to shoot again, ans 
form its grains. Bat the Corn which tad fed its 
strength, after an inch of the sicm hei grown 
asserced its rivcht, and formed another cobb, witi 
the wheat at both ends, but not having its first 
strength, nm geve a regular cobb of bait the bent 
of tue first. Butthe wheat had not gotten its tric 
height, and begen again to form a stem, and siioo: 
its rains. The corn took hold again, and forme i 


t 
1 
i 


the size of the Jast, but completing ail its work, 
In this operation it was discovered, and three cars, 
one above the otiier, excited curiosity, and the 
work Was stopped by breaking off the car to dis- 
cover the cause. The Wheat scems to have 
conquered, but the Corn lost no honour. 





From the Londen Commercial Magazine. 


Method of Preserving Fruit, of different kinds, in 


a fresh state for twelve months. 


TG THE EDITOR. 


jto rot. 
‘Tois is the most tender and difficult fruit to pre- 


another cobb, as regular as the former, but of Lali 


pronged fork, and the stalk eut off without touch- 
ing them, «s the lecst presstire will cause them 


Take only the Jarvest and firrest fruit. 


crse; but, if done with attention, will keep six 
wonths: there must not be more than a pound 
ia each jar. 

Choo.: a common earthen jar, with a stopper 
of the samc, which will fit close; the pears and 
apples, when sorted es before, must be wrapped 

up scpara’ely in soft wrapping paper; twist it 
closely about the fruit; then lay clean straw on 

the bottom, and a layer ef fruit; then a layer of 
straw; and so on, till your vessel be full; but 
you must not put more then a dozen in a jar; if 
more, their weight will bruise those at the bot- 
tom. 

Peaches and apricots are best stored up, wrap- 
ped exch in soft paper, and fine shred paper be- 
tween the fruit, and also the layers. Grapes must 
be stored in the jar with fine shred paper, which 
will keep one from touching the other as much 
as possible. Five or six bunches are the most 
which should be put into one jar; if they be large, 
not so many; for it is to be understood, that 
whenever you open a jar, you must use that day 
all the frait that is in it. 

Strawberrics, as well as peaches, should have 
fine sire puper under and between them, in the 
place of sitaw, which is only to be used for ap- 
ples and pears. Put in the strawberries and tie 
piper, taver by layer. When the jar is Tull, put 
») the siopper, and have it well luted round, so 
as perfectly to keep out the air: a composition 
of rosin, ov geafing wex, is best: Ict none ef it 
vet within the jar, which is to be placed in a 
temperate cctha. Be sure to finish your process 
in the last quarter of the moon. 

Yo no’ press the fruit; as any juice running 
on’ would spoil all below. Ih. kh. 


re 


Fram the Mnevican (Philad.) Centinel. 

VUISREPRESENVTATION OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The eross mamer in which this country has 
been misrepresented in Burope particularly in 
Great Britain has been productive of benefits ss 
well as disadvantemes; and has occasioned the sc- 
tions of oursrmy, navy, and militia, durng the 
l.te war, to be regarded with a degree of astonish- 
ment by the people of the old world that could 
not be accounted for in any other manner. Our 
“fir built shins” have dispelled the magic charm 
of invincibility that was thrown around the navy 
that nation, which looked down with contempt 
‘pon our infant republic, and seemed to think 
that a degree of success which seldom has attend- 
ed a country so steadily as herself, placed her 
above the reach of human power. ‘The success of 













Sin,—Accept the following reccipt—having re- 


peatedly tried it, 1 can vouch for its efficacy. 





ithe British srms in Spain and France, seenicd to 
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have made that government believe, that it was 
only necessary to show a few of their red coats to 
the raw and undisciplined army and militia of 
America, and victory was certain. So perfectly 
did this infatuated nation seem to have been de- 
ceived by the reports of her agents, whom cor- 
ruption of lavished treasure taught to falsify our 
country, that she gave to the authors of the most 
wild and extravagant tales, the highest rewards ; 
and the troops and vessels of the United States had 
the advantage of finding « course of conduct ge- 
nerally exist among the British, founded on the 
fatal error of despising their enemy ; the pernici- 
ous eflects of which were exhibited by repeat- 
ed defeats. The numerous and brilliant victories 
of the Americans seemed, towards the close of 

_ the war, to have made adecp impression on the 
navy and army of Britain, particularly the former. 
But, fortunately for us, the enemy passed in the 
usual Manner from one extreme to another, and 
they occasionally appeared to be vanquished by 
th cir terross, before the engagement commenced, 
The termination of our glorious war in so honor- 
able a peace, may in some measure, be ascribed 
to the above causes: which, no dout, contribut- 
ed ih no small degree to the depression of British 
courage. 

Europe, which had seen the almost unparalleled 
success of British arnis and British yoid in the old 
world, .ooked with amazement at the splendid 
achievements of the Americans and the frequent 
decided and bloody victories over those troops and 
commanders, who seemed to have been born for 
victory, «nd who spread devastation, terror, anc 
destruction wherever they appeared among theim. 
Respect for the infant nation, which they regarded 
as ulmost surpassing the bounds of human prow- 
ess, was the natural consequence; a respect, 
which, in candor, the American citizen must ad- 
mit, is excessive ; although his heart swells with 
pride, and glows with fecling at the brilliancy that 
surrounds the character of his country. ‘The 
transition from one extreme to another, is by no 
means difficuit; indeed it seems natural to per- 
sons who are fond of extremes, to pass from one 
to the other with the same facility that a pendu- 
Jum, after arriving at one extremity of an oscilla- 
tion, vibrates to the other. The general diffusion 
of a correct and ponorable account of these Unit- 
ed States, appears of great importance to the 
happiness and prosperity, quiet and peace of our 
republic, and wonld, no doubt, contribute greatly 
to the satisfaction of Europe and to the interest 
of many of her redundant manufacturers and far- 
mers. Under these impressions, it is a matter of 
sincere self-gratulation for us to understand, that 
some gentlemen from France, of the greatest eru- 
dition aid talents, are about to establish « press, to 
be edited in the Frenciy & English languages, one 
of the great objects of which is to diffuse correct 
information respecting this country, thro’ the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe. The evident tendency of 
such a Work will be to raise the American charac- 
ter; to attract to our shores distinguished and 
useful Citizens in the sciences, arts, manufactures 
and asriculture of Europe. The widest field for 
European enterprise is upon the United States.— 
From Maine to New Orleins, almost every cli- 
mate is offered for the introduction of every article 
ofc 1itiv ction known in the different nations of the 
old world. The cultivation of the vine, the olive, 
and all the different articles of agriculture, and 
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the manufacture of the oil and various wines, &c, 
that are to be found in the different nations, by a 
skilful selection from our different climate, muy 
be transferred, established and domesticated in 
America. This country is blessed by nature with 
more extensive advantages than any other; and 
the admirable system of her civil and political in. 
stitutions is eminently calcuiated to insure happi- 
ness and comfort to ali who reside within the 
protection of her laws and the limits of the terri- 
tories. To be known and understood are only ne- 
cessary to insure to us the introduction of the most 
extensive improvements from Europe, and an in- 
flux of valuable artizans and cultivators, who in 
the course of a few years would add greatly to 
the wealth andalrcady eminent advantages of the 
country. When we shall be properly known and 
duly estimated by the world, our prosperity and 
peace will be little interrupted by unjust attacks 
and unprovoked collisions. The nations of the 
world, perceiving that the republic pursues an en- 
lightened, liberal, and generous policy towards 
them will fect no disposition to interfere with her 
arrangcinents of business or government, and we 
shall be permitted to live in friendship with other 
countrics, and happy and contented among our- 
selves. CAIUS. 
—<— 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PONDONDES, 


A tribe of white men, or Indicns, living between the 
viver St. Peter and Missouri. 

In a conversation with an Indian trader, of con- 
siderable knowledge and acute observation, I re- 
ceived the following account of a tribe of Indians, 
hitherto not taken notice of by any historian. It 
has uppcared to me sufficiently iiteresting to be 
more generally known, particularly as the relater 
is a man of undoubted veracity, who has seen and 
traded with the people described. 

The Pondondes are of short stature, fair com- 
plexion, and short curled hair, of a light brown 
colour. ‘They live in excavations made in the 
sides of the banks of rivers and lakes, from a dread 
of their enemics, the Store and Chippeways.— 
They dress altogether in bluc, use no paint, and 
wear ho ornaments of any kind. Their spatter- 
dashes, or leggings, us they are usually termed, 
are sewed up ut the side, after the manner of our 
pantaloons, are not like those of the other Indians, 
who show the hems on the outside.—Their Jan- 
guage is a peculiar one, resembling the Scotch 
more than any other, in sowad, though there is no 
resemblance in the words. The Sioux call them 
bastard white men ; but my informant does not he- 
sitate to say that thisis not their true character.— 
He has seen about four hundred of them on a 
hunting party; but is unable to tell of what num- 
ber their nation consists. They pluck their beard 
like other Indians, and do not appear to be of a 
more religious turn. They are not warriors.— 
They neither frolic, sing nor dance, as the other 
Indians do, but are a reserved, sober people. 

‘This trader was not able to ascertain the exact 
place of their residence; but he thinks it is be- 
tween three and four hundred miles below the 
Mondull towns. He met with them on the great 
prairies, lying between the river St. Peter and the 
Missouri; he left the former river at the Cut 
Banks, on the head waters, and struck the Mis- 
souri ata right angle. In the neighborhood are 
many extensive fortifications. 
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The French call them Pawnees, (slaves;) but 
this ought not to be considered their proper nainc, 
as itus applied to all prisoners or captives. The 
Siour aud themselves agree in calling their name 
Pondondes, the signification of which word I have 
not been able to learn. 

The river St. Peter is called by the Siour, Wa- 
terbunminishote—the river with troubled waters. 

[ Portico. 
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FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY. 


From the New-York Columbian. 


GENERAL BOLIVAR, 
Of Souci-America. 


Jamaica, Sept. 24, 1815. 


Dean Sin,—In compiiance with the request 
contained in your note of yesterday’s date, I will 
endeavour to answer Mr. C’s inquiries concern- 
ing Gen. Bolivar, in as satisfactory x manner a: 
[am cap»ble of, from the infurmation I have ob- 
tained concerning bim, and also from my per- 
sonal knowledge ef him. 

The place of the general’s birth is the city of 
Caraccus, capital of the province of the same 
name, and one of the United Provinces of Vene- 
mela. His forefithers were among the most re- 
spectable and wealthy in that country, and among 
the first settiers from Europe. 
commenced in his native city, in which there hus 
always been an excellent university, from whence 
he went to Madrid to complete his education. 
He afterwards travelled much in France, and re- 
tured to Madrid, where he murried in one of 
the principal families, after whic: he retumed to 
Caraceas with his lady, where sie died shortiy 
after per arrival. 

He was so afflicted by the loss of his amiszble 
wife, that he abandoned his native country, and 
all his agricultural pursuits, and <ictermined on 
ravelline in Europe, both to dissipate the me- 
lancholy gloom of his mind, and in order to cul- 
tivate his understanding. He was present at the 
coronation of Bonaparte, both in Paris and Milan. 
He travelled through the whole of Italy. At 
three different periods he visited France. He has 
likewise visited South-Carolina, VeraCruz, Mexi- 
co, and the islands of Trinidad, Antigua, Curra- 
coa, and St. ‘Thomas. 

He has been engaged in warfare in the princi- 
pal parts of New Grenada, and throughout every 
province of Venezuela. He was sent by the first 
independent government established in Caracczs 
on the 19th April, 1810, as a commissioner to 
london, which important mission he fulfilled 
much to the satisfuction of the then existing go- 
vermment. 

As his father had raised a battalion of militia in 
the valley of Araqua, he was appointed at an 
early age colonel of that battalion; and at nine 
years of age tie general had been appointed a 
cadet in his father’s regiment, and obtained the 
tank of captain, by regular gradation, in the royal 
service of Spain. 

Shortly after the revolution of Venezuela the 
Bovernment conferred on him the rank of colonel, 

which he continued to serve during the first 
fra of the republic. 

After the first overthrow of Venezuela, he went 





His education | 
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to New-Grenada, and in Carthagena was appoint- 
ed president of « council of war an-! inspector 
general. 

After which he was appointed commander of 
an expedition to liberate the river Magdalena, 
which he effected, and took possession of Cucesta 
—For these services he was promoted by the ge- 
neral government of New Grenada to the rank of 
a brigadier general, which since conferred on 
him the rank of major general, for having liber- 
ated Venezuela; and he was since advanced by 
the same government to the command of the 
army, with the rank of captain general, with the 
additional title of Libertador, and invested with 
fuil power as a dictator. 

Venezuela was a second time subdued, though 
lie had been so fortunate as to be successful in 
combating its enemies in more than a hundred 
different actions. 

He then went a second time to New Grenada, 
and the general government gave him the com- 
inand of its army, and ordered him to reduce the 
province of Candenamarca to perfect submission, 
wich he ciiccted by taking possession of its 
capital, Sunta Fe, now the seat of the gencral 
government, Which city proclaimed him its paci- 
hcator. 

Charged to take the command of Carthagena, 
and to liberate Santa Martha and Veneuzcla, the 
urirues and disobedience of brigadicr genercl 
Cusittlo, Wao commanded the province of Car- 
thagena succeeded in exciting the inhabit.nts 
acuist the army and authority of Gen. Bolivar. 

In « work written on this event, the gencral 
exposes the perfidy of brigadier general Castillo, 


land shows the moderation which characterized 


his own conduct at that unfortunate period. No 


}otuer motive induced the general to leave Car- 


thaveia and retire to Jainaica, but that of not 
wishing to be the cause, thoue¢h innocent, of a 
civil war with brigadier general Custiilo. 

It is difficult to define the private character of 
Gen. Bolivar—it is difficult to do it justice in 
every particular, Among his countrymen he is 
without un equal, and still less bas he «a compceti- 
tor. 

Few men possess * nicer sense of honour and 
delicacy. his gencrosity and disinteresiedness 
are unbounded; lis goodness of heart is visible 
on every occesion Which presents liself, where 
ssinpathy can be excited. His ¢reatest pleasure, 
when possessed of the very ample fortune which 
he inherited, was to rciieve unfortunate objects 
deserving of compassion. ‘Their distress he did 
not fail to allevinie, and in the most deciieste and 
private manner. Ife never rambles, and in this 
particular is a most sgular exception. He is ca- 
pible of underoing fatigues and supporting pri- 
vations with apy man. Few possess more con- 
stancy either in danger or adversity—his perse- 
verance hes no limits—Both the qualities in his 
character have been most fully proved, by events 
within my knowledge. 

It cannot be decided whether he best speaks 
or writes, he excels in both. He understands the 
French langusye well, and can also translate the 
English. He has read much, and hes an exceltent 
memory. When Mr. C. has perused the copious 
letter which the general addressed to Mr. C. on 
the state of South-America, he will be convinced 
of the truth of these observations, so hastily 
drawa up, and which do not convey an adequate 
: 
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idea of the character herein attempted to be 
pourtrayed, 
Yours, truly, I. R. 
To W. AM. Esq. 
oo 


The following account of Algiers is ertracted from 
the Hydrorvaphy of the Naval Chronicle. 

Aueters.—This bay is cight leagues wile be- 
tween Cape Coxinces on the W. and Cape Matitoo 
on the E. Off the latter is a ledge of rocks, and 
several inlets. ‘The bay has yood anchorage 
throughout in 20 to 30 fathoms, and receives the 
river Haratch. ‘The city of Algiers isin a cove 
on the west side of the bay; it contains 15,000 } 
houses, and about 100,000 inhabitants; and is 
built in an amphitheatre on the side of o hith It!) 
is the richest town of Barbury, as well from the 
prizes made by its corsiirs, as from its commerce. 
It has a port, forined by # picr, 500 paces long, 
which joins a stnall island 








nd uncw the main. Ft is 
well fortified, aid resisted the attacks of the Spa- 
niards by Jand & sca, with S5UQ0u men in 1775; & 


by sea in 1753-4. 


couytry-noiuses on the neighboring hills, which are ': 


covered with olives, lemon, wid beuanna trees. | 
The French are the only Europeans that have ony 

thing like an orgonized trade with Algiers; and | 
this is extremely fluctuating. The objcets of ex- 

port are wheat, barley, pulse, olive oil, wax, ho- | 
ney, builocks hides, goat skins, wild beust skins, 
wool, oxen, sheep. The export of any kind of: 
provisions, is prohibited from Alviers or its de- 
pendencics, except that by treaty wits Paland, 
it is permitted to send cattle from Oran to Gidral- 
tar. The articles of import that finda rcady sale 
at Algicrs are, coffee, spices, allum, sugar, rum, 
cutlery, piglcad, small shot, coppers, logeooud, 
red wood, tin, superfine woollens, fine Irish lincn, 
calico. 

‘The late marttime wars created a great change 
in the commercial navigation of the Mediterrance- 
an, and more particularly in that of the Turkish 
dominions, throwing the creater part of the coust- 
ing trade into the hands of the Greeks of the Ar- 
clupelago. ‘This resolution commenced in 1796, 
when a greai scarcity of corn prevailing in France, 
and the French, itahanand Spanish flags, not dar- 
ing to sho ¥ themselves, a few Grecks were indtic- 
ed for the firs! time, to venture across the Medi- 
terrancan With cargoes of wheat; which produc- 
ed so great a profit, that more cxtensive specula- 
tions were entcred into by the Grecks of several 
islands, and so rapid was the prugress, that in 
1$uU they counted 890 vessels carrying on the 
trade of the Mediterranean. Of these, there be- 
longed to the single barren isle of Hydria 209 
square-rigecd; of between 100 and 4990 tons, 
some of them mounting 39 guis with 70 men, for 
defence against the Barbary corsairs. 

Navan Force.—Independent of the natural in- 
dolence of the Moors, the want of good ports and 
of most of the materials for naval construction, 
would prevent them from having any naval force, 
were they not supplied with materials, and even 
eceasionally with ships ready equipped, by the 
Kurepean governments. Perhaps there is no 
seeater political phenomenon in the present time, 
thau the couduet of the maritime powers towards 

cae barburians, who are permitted to carry on 

iv pirecics with a kind of impunity, against all 
hoa donot pay them for forbearance. 
* 


i 
| 
| 
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| posed a fleet of thirty sail. 


l.erew, although contrary to the 


| No. 4, 


Algiers has only five frigates of 54 to 20 guns, 
three xebecks of 20 to 10, four half gallies, and 
three galliots; with whici: contemptibie force jt 
has defied the united powers of Spain, Portugal, 
Naples and Malta. 

In 1784, Spain, outraged by insults of these 
Barbarians, showed a moment of energy, and at. 
tempted todestroy Aliers by bommberament; but 
after expending 20,000 quintals of powder, and 
buiming two or threc huncred wooden houses, wer 
fleet retired. The following year sie returned 
to the attack, joined by the navai forces of the 
powers above mentioned, which altogether com. 
Tie Aigerine marine, 
however, foiled them; and Spain, finding it im. 


| possible to subdue them while they were supplied 


with naval stores by the French trom Marseilies, 


; purchased « temporary suspension of their depre. 
| dations for 700,000 pi.sters. 


Tunis has three or 
four large barks of 206 guns and 120 men ecch, 


‘some achecks of 10 to 14 guns, a few feluccas 
"and gun-box«ts; the 


hoie belonging to the go. 
vernment not cxcecding 15 to 2) vessels, besides 


It is surrounded by handsome }! about 29 ormed priv.teers.—'Fhe rules observed 


by the cors.its in determining whether a strange 
vessel is to be atiacked, deserves mention. The 
captain first examines her with his glass, then the 
second im coinmand, and so downwards to the 
Jowest seamen; When the opinion is csked, asin. 
obligatory on the whole 
opinion of every 


tele offirmative voice is 


other person wuo Opposes it. 


| 
A DAY IN LONDON. 

[From «a work just published in New-York] 

In the following description of some of the mo- 

irai features of Loudon, we may see more to gra 

ltify cumosivy than excite either envy or admin 

| tion. 

“In the morning all is calm—not a mouse stir- 
ring before ten o’clock; the shops then begin to 
open. Milk women, with their paiis perfectly 
neat, suspended at the two extremities of a yoke, 
carcfully sh. ped to fit the shoulders, and surround 
jed with smell tin measures of cream, ring at every 
door with reiterated pulls, to hasten the house 
servents, Who come half usicep to reccive a mea 
sure as big as an ceg, being t..e allowance of a fi- 
mily; for it is necessary to explain, that milk is 
not here either food or drink, but a tincture—an 
elixir exhibited in drops, five or six at most ina 
cup of tea, morning and evening. It would be 
difficult. to say what taste or what quality these 
drops may impart; but so it is, and nobody thinks 
of questioning the propriety of tie custom, Nota 
single carriage, not a cart are seen passing. The 
first considerable stir is the drum and military mu- 
sic Of the guards, marching from their barracks 
to Hyde Park, having at ticir heads three or four 
negro giants, striking high, gracefully and strong, 
the resounding cymbal. About three or four 
o’clock, the fashionable worid gives some signs ul 
life, issuing forth to pay visits, or rather leave 
cards at the doors of friends, never seen but ™ 
the crowd of assemblies ; to go to the shops, s€ 
sights or lounge in Bond-street—an ugly, meol 
venient street; the attractions of which it 1s diffi 
cult to understand. At five or six they retum 
home to dress for dinner. The streets are then 
lighted from one end to the other, or rather edg- 
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ed on either side with two long lines of little 
prightish dots, indicative of lights, but yielding 
in tact very little; these are the lamps.—They 
gre not suspended in the m.ddie of the streets, as 
yt Paris, but fixe-Lon irons eig!.t or nine feet hizh, 
ranged along the houses. —The want of reflectors 
is provably the cause of their giving so hit le light. 
From six to eight, the noise of wheeis increxses; 
tisthe dinner hour. A multitude of carriazes, 
with two eyes of fl.ome $ aring in the dark before 
each of them, shake the pavement and tie vers 
houses, following end crossing each other at full 
speed. Stopping suddeniy a footman jumps down, 
runs to the door, and lifts the heavy knocker-— 
gives a great knock, then several smaller ones in 
quick succession—then with all his mignt, flour. 
ishing as on a drum, with an art, and an air, and 
4 delicacy of touch, which denote the quality, tne 
rank, and the fortune of his master 

“For two hours, or nearly, there is a pause : 
at tena redvuhlement comes on.—Tinis is the great 
crisis of dress, of noise, and of rapility —a uni- 
versal hubbub; a sort of uniform grinding and 
shaking, like that experienced in a great mill 
with fifty pair of stones; and, if Twas not afraid 
of appewring to exaggerate, T sould say that it 
came upon the ear like the fall of Niagara, heard 
at two miles distance! This crisis continucs un- 
diminished till twelve or One o’clock; then less 
and less during the rest of the sigit—till, at the 
approach of day, a single carriage is heard now 
and then at a great distance. 

“Great assemblies are callcd routes or parties ; 
but the people who give them, in their invitations 
only say, that they will be at home such a day, 
and this some weeks before hand. The house in 
which this takes place, is frequently stripped 
from top to bottom; beds, drawers, and all but 
omamental furniture, is carried out of sight, to 
make room for a crowd of well dressed people, 
received at the door of the principal apartinent by 
the mistress of the house standing, who smiles at 
every new comer with a look of acquaintance. 
Nobody sits; there is no conversation, no cards, 
ho music; only elbowing, turning, and winding 
fom room to room; then, ut the end of a quer- 
ter ofan hour, escaping to the hall door to wai 
for the carriage, spending more time upon the 
tireshhold, among footmen, than vou have dou 
above stairs with their masters.—From this route 
youdrive to another, where, after waiting your 
tum to arrive at the door, perhaps half an hour, 
Ue street being full of carriages, you alight, be- 
gin in the sarne round and end in the same man- 
ner, 


A DAY AT MADRID. 


From a Picture of Madrid, taken on the spot. By 
Christian Augustus Fischer. T'ranslated from 
the German. 


I wake—’'tis four o’clock in the morning! Tie 
whole broad street of Alcali is spread before me 
like an immense square—churches, palaces, and 
convents: at the further end the shady walks of 
the Prado—a grand, sublime sight, baffling des- 
{ription. 

The matin bell announces the early mass, the 
treets become more animated—Veiled women 
A bhick, men in long brown clouks with redisillas, 
““aring their hair in a kind of net work, hanging 
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low down their back.—The doors of all the balco- 
nies open, and water is sprinkled out before eve- 
ry house. 

Now the goat keepers with their little herds en- 
ter the gates, crying milk! milk! goat’s milk! 
fresh and warm! who ‘vill have any ? There I see 
mzarket women pass by with their asses loaded 
with vegetables, bakers with bread, in carts made 
of Spanish reed—water carriers and porters has- 
tening to commence their day’s work, while with 
a hoarse voice two consequential looking algua- 
zils proclaim the theft committed on the preced- 
ing night. 

By desrees, all the ware-houses, shops, and 
boothes are opened. The publiczns, (tabernerss) 
€Xpose their wine cups; the chocolate women 
fet their pots ready: the water cerriers begin to 
chaunt their “ Quine bebe 2” (who'll drink ?) and 
the hackney coach and hackney chaise drivers, 
vith the persons who let mules for hire, take their 
usual stands. 

Soon the whole street resounds with the vari- 
ous cries of numberless criers—Cod, white cod! 
Qaions, Onioas from Gallicia! Walnuts, walnuts 
trom Biscay! Cranges, oranyres from Murcia ! Hot 
smoked sausages from Estrumadura! Tomates, 
large tomates! sweet citrons! Barley water! Ice 
water! A new journal! A new gazette! Water 
inelons! Long Malaga raisins! Olives, olives from 
Seville! Milk rolis, fresh and hot! Grapes, grapes! 
Figs, new fis! Pomeyranates, pomegranates from 
Valencia. 

It strikes ten; the guards mount; dragoons, 
Swiss regiments, Walloon guards, Spanish intant- 
ry, * Alos pics Vin donna Manuela!” (Let us go 
to mass.) 

All the bells are ringing, all the streets are co- 
vered with the rock roses, rich carpets hanging 
from every balcony, and altars r-ised on every 
square uider canopies of state. The procession 
seis out. What anumber of neat little angels with 
pasteboard wings, covered with gilt paper; ima 
ges of saints with fine powdcred bob wivs, and 
robes of gold brocade! Waat swarins of priests | 
How many beautiful giris! All picas.ni and in 
maxed groups. 

The clock proclaims noon day! We reura 
hrough the square of the Puerta del Sol! Ai 
he wfus, (rates) have began, all the cockney 
waiters ave busy, and the whole square throused 
with people. 

One o’ciock! we are called to dinner; « creat 
deal of satiron, miny love appics, plenty of oi) 
and pimento! but then, wine froin Le Mieiciia, 
oil, Cores and Malaga! Wat a nice tig ts Spa- 
wish coukery ! 

Ma Siesta! la Siesta, Senores! A deadly silence 
is da all the streets, all tue window sliutters are 


| put wp, or the curtains let down; even the most 
{i > 


industrious porter siretches his length on his mat, 
and falls asleep at the fountain, with his pitcher 
behind iim. 

At four o’clock every body repairs to the bull 
figlit, to the canal, or to the prado, ail is gaicts 
and merriment, one equipage after another drive 
full speed to those places of diversion. 

The Puerio del Sol becomes us crowded as be- 
fore, aud the water carriers and the orange wo- 
men, the procuresscs of the frail fair, ave all as bi- 
sy aS bees. 

Thus passes the afternoon; and the dusks 
shades of evening set in at last Ai the bells 
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ring, and every Spaniard says the prayer of salu- 
tation to the Virgin. Now all hasten to the tertu- 
luis and theatres, and ina few «inutes the rattling 
of carriages resounds inevery street. ‘Cle lamps 
before the houses, or the images of the virgin, 
are already lighted; the merchants and dealers 
have iliuminated their houses and shops, and the 
sellers of ice, water and lemonade their stalls. 
Every where are seen rush lights, paper janthorns, 
and bougies on the tables of fruit women and cake 
men. 

Meanwhile the crowd on the square has pro- 
digiously increased, and it is soon stowed with 
people. In one part you will hear the soft 
sounds of the guitar, or u seguidilla ; in another, 
a female ballad singer tells in rhyme the tale of 
the !ust murder committed; ina third, a thunder- 


ing missionary attempts to move the heurts of 


obdurate sinners, while the light footed Cyprian 
corps carries off his audience by dozens. Soon 
passes the rosary and tattoo with music, and the 
equipages return from the theatres, 

It grows still later; the crowds begin to dis- 
perse—by one o’clock in the morning all the 
streets are still and quiet, and only here and there 
resounds a solitary guitar through the solitary 
gloom of nigitt. 


— + 


BONAPARTE. 


From @ history of the Revolution in France in 1815. 
By E. Boyce. 

After the first review of his troops at Paris, Na- 
poleon intimated to M. D’Afiry, whe commanded 
the Swiss guards, that he should on the morrow 
review his troops. 

The colonel coldly replied that he should do 
his duty, andretired. [He immediately assembled 
his oilicers, and informed them of the orders waich 
he had received, and requested their advice. With- 
out hesitation they all answered, “ what duty pre- 
scribes.” 

On the 22d some regiments were drawn up in 
the square of the Carousel, and Napoleon at the 
head of his staff «approached to review them. As 
he passed along the ranks he missed the Swiss. 
An aidc-de-camp was despatched to require the 
instznt attendance of the Colonel and his troops. 

© T acknowledge only the orders of the King,” 
said the colonel with much sang froid, and tie 
akle-«le-camp returned with the message. Napo- 
leon bit his lips, but was silent, and the review 
was concluded, 

The colone) was then invited to appear at the 
palace. He immediately complied, expecting 
but dreaded notthe coming storm As he entered 
the hall of the marshals, two officers presented 
themselves, and demanded his sword. He drew 
it, retreated a few steps, and placing himself in a 
posture of defence exclaimed “ Let the bravest of 
you take it !” 

This uneapected resistance disconcerted them. 
He again sheathed his sword, passed the officers 
without opposition, and was introduced to the 
presence of Napoleon. 

* Wherefore,” fiercely asked he, “have you 
not obeyed my orders.” 

*‘ Because I acknowledge only the authority of 
the King and of the Canton...” 

“ Know to whom you speak ?” 
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* You are addressing the Emperor of 
French, and in that title L order you io repair 
the square of the Carousel, with your revimenty, 
I may revicw you.” 

“General! Lhave already had the honoy 
inform you that I will receive the orders of 4 
King alone, to whom FT have sworn allegiance” 







N apoleot 




















“You took the same oath to me five Yea the C! 
ago.” “Are ye 
“You released me from that oath by yours «No Sir 
dication.” «Were 
**] would have you recoliect vourself.” reg 2 
“You witl have the goodness to recollect tig «Yes, $ 
1 belong to tie Cantons.” “Ah! T 
“ J} will reduce them to submission.” 
“You will not easily reauce three hundred tho, 
sand nen resolved to lose their lives rather thy EXI 
their liberty.” ; 
* Yet you were reduced by the Austrians.” 
“ And we were reueved by William Teli” Yesterd 
“ Enough,” said Napoleon, and turned to oy jerzerie 
of his ministers. the “convi 
It is plessing to find such honour, amidst soge - to 
neral a scene of treachery ; but, then,—the Swis Bgmed o 
were not demoralized, as the French were; ad Jost!” C 
tis is the secret of their most honourable distin. neir said | 


* 
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tion. 

His confidential vilet thus describes his visit 
the ficld of battle after the victory of Prussia 
Eylau: “It was piercingly cold.—Some of the 
dying yet breathed. The immense ueups of ded 
bodies, and the black cavities which the blood ha 
made in snow, formed a horrible conirast. The 
officers of the staff were profoundly aflected. The 
Emperor alone contemplated this scene of horror 
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and blood without emotion. T pustied my horse i yas waiti 
some paces before lis. I was curious to observe Bight zen 
him ina situation sointeresting. You would have J jy of toe 
thought that he was devoid of «Il human affections. they had 
Not even one traus ent glance of pity beamed Bj much de 
from his cold and impenetrable countenance. He BPalided | 





spoke with the utmost indilicrence of the events 
of the preceding evening. As he pessed before 
a group of Russian grenadiers, who had fallen to 


epeciall 
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gether in defending the position assigned to them, Bf tar the 
the horse of one of the aides-de-c.mp started. B Tolleron 
The Emperor perceived it, ¢ That horse,’ said be, Jf mind 
coldiy, fis a coward.’ ” Atone 

Escaped to Paris, we again see this mighty ma fine, Th 
recoiling before one difficulty after another; and nents, 2 
his power gradually grasped by other hands. The fittom the 
picture is unpressive and instructive ; the moral tion of ti 
of it may be gathered from a single incident. Ab Biroanced 
ter a confidential conversation with his brothet Bttce 1 


















Lucien, 

Napoleon hastily retired to his cxbinet, ands 
cured the door. He there remsined an hour, as 
noone dared to interrupt him. He was incessale 
























ly and rapidly pacing the room, und uttering the jt the 
most violent exclamations. At length he rung Brith re 
for some coffee. It was served up to him bys BI susp 
child whom Napoleon had particularly distingus o_ th 
ed, who was often commissioned to wait on lim Bh %e last 
when his servants dared not to expose themselves pearance 
to his temporary insanity, and whose innoc ent os 0 
countenance and interesting prattle had some wal 
times succeeded in lulling the troubled spirit ° a 
the Emperor to rest. a os 
Napoleon was now sitting in a fixed postlt™ g's: 
with his head leaning on his hands. He noticeé B Mome 





not the entrance of the child, who stood some 








“Yes, 1 am addressing General Bonaparte.” 
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ath he approached nearer, and with more sen- 

pity than uis years Indgcated, thus addressed 

be Rmperor ; ‘ Te 

«Bat some! Eat some, Sire! it will do you 
;09 

‘,poleon gazed stedfastly upon him, but spoke 


pi. ‘ : 
The child again presented the refreshment. A 
4» started on the check of the Emperor, and he 


wok the CO.Tee. 


«Ave you not from Gonesse *” said he. 
«No Sire! Lam of Prerce Fete.” 
«Were your parents have a cottage and a few 


arres ° 
“ Yes, Sire 7? 
#Ah! THEY ARE HAPPY” 
————— 
EXECUTION OF PLEIGNIER, &c. 
Paris, July 28. 

Yesterday at mid-day the vehicle of the Con- 
ciergeri¢ arrived = at the Bicetre, to convey 
the convicts Pieigmer, Carbonneau, and Tol- 
jenn to the palace of justice. On being in- 
formed of tiis Tolleron exciaimed, ‘We are 
jst!” Carbonneau was deeply affected, Pleig- 
ner said Nothing, but appeared deeply absorbed 
in thought. Tolleron requested that two peti- 
tions waich he had left in his cell should be hand- 
etohim, the one addressed to his royal high- 
ness Monsieur, and the other to the attorney gen- 
eral. Carbonneau asked also for the three peti- 
tims which he prepared, one to Monsieur, the 
sther to the Prefect of Police, and the third to 
theattorney general. ‘These petitions were given 
tothem. They then monated the vehicle, which 
was Waiting for them and which was escorted by 
tight vendarmes. On their way they spoke higi- 
lyof toe prefect, end of the manner in which 
tiey had been treated in prison. They placed 
mich dependence on ihe effect of their petitions, 
dhded to some circumstances in their hfe, and 
pecially those which led them into fatal pro- 
jets; bat they believed that they were taken to 
he Conciergerie, (palace of justice) only to 
at the decision on their appeal in cass.tion.— 
Tolleron retained his firmness and all his presence 
df mind. 

Atoneo’clock they arrived at the Concicrge- 
né, They were pliced in three separate apart- 
nents, and the head g.oler read to each a letver 
tom the attorney geacral, containing the rcejec- 
ton oftheir appeal. ife, at the same time, an- 
nanced to them that the execution of tie sen- 
tence must place that same evening.— 
Pleignicr showed. thy deepest despair, and wept 
copiously; he repeated, “f thought Thad my 
pardon: I wish to speak to the attorney general.” 
Then, after his old manner, he requested to speak 
» the king, Carbonnesu listened to his fate 
vith resignation, Toljeron suid to the keeper, 
[suspected this wouid happen.” At this mo- 
vw Me three clergymen charged to administer 
he last consolations of r: ligion, made their ap- 
Parance. ‘Lolleron, thinking he saw a move- 
ment Of hesitation in his confessor, said to him, 
uking off his cap, “ Approach, sir, I know what 
we to a minister of 


FER 
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tuke 


relizion.”” 


The three clergymen remained with the convicts | 


soe 5iX O’clock, preparing them fordeath. The 
“omey general, the prefect of police, and one 
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of the gentlemen of the court, came down into 
the prison to receive the revelation which Pleig- 
nier persisted in saying he wished to make. Af- 
ter having drawn up the minutes of his answers 
the attorney general waited upon the chancellor 
With them who had come to the Conciergerie 
that morning to receive them. We understand 
he made no discovery whatever, but spoke mere- 
ly of vague and irrevalent matters. Pleignier 
was profoundiy depressed, Carbonneau appeared 
tranquil, and Tolleron quite resigned. They 
then asked for some broth and a glass of wine, 
which were given them 

At half past seven the attorney general return- 
ed from the chancellor, and ordered the sentence 
to be forthwith executed. The three convicts 
were brought forth into the lobby of the prison. 
Pleignier made much resistance to his being un- 
dressed. He begged with a wild air, to speak 
aguin but once, sometimes to the king, sometimes 
to the attorney general and then to the gaoler. 
—Tice exccutioner having repeatedly observed 
tu him that all resistance was useless, the abbe 
Montes, lis confessor, entreated him to be resign- 
ed, and submit to the will of God: ‘ No no,” 
said Pleignier, “itis not so; it was my blindness ; 
[did nothing of myself; I would speak to some 
one.” When his hands were tied he complained 
that the rope was too tight; it was loosened.— 
Next, according to the mode prescribed by law, 
they drew acord round his waist, in order to stop 
the blood. It was with considerable difficulty 
that these preparations were finished. 

Carbonneau succeeded Picignier on the stool ; 
he kept tie most gloomy silence, and resigned 
himself to all that was required of him. 

Tolleron maintained his coolness and tranquil- 
lity to the lust; he several times repeated that 
he was innocent, but that he thought he did not 
deserve to die. He asked for a glass of water, 
which he drank without the least trembling, al- 
though the glass was filled to the brim. “TIT par- 
don Pleignier (said he) with all my heart: he is 
tue author of my death, but 2 do not wish the 
sume to hin. ‘The only emotion of sensibility 
which he manifested, was the recollection of his 
fainily, 

When the executioner put over his shoulders 
a white cloth tied before, he appeared to regret 
that his face wis covercd, because, he suid, 
it could not be seen whether he died with firim- 
NESS. 

lic bade adieu, in a very friendly manner, to 
his keeper; the executioner’s assistant, support- 
ed Pleignier, who appe.red ready to fall at every 
sten. 

Pieignier sat in the front of the cart; Carbon- 
neau was in the middie: Tolleron at the end; 
this was the inverse order to that in Which they 
were execuicd. 

The cart sect of from the court of the prison at 
aqu--ter before 8. From 3 and 4 o’clock the 
whole space from the guoi to the place of execution 
was covered with an immense crowd. The con- 
victs were able to convince themselves of the 
love and devotedness of the French people for 
their legitimate sovereign—the air rang with 
shoats of Vive le Roi! They waved their hats, 
and manifested in every manner their attachment 
to the best of princes. Tolieron hearing these 





| universal acclamations, told his confessor, that he 
‘answered them from the bottein of lis heart: he 
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appeared penetrated with repentance and genuine 
remorse. 

Having reached the place of execution, the 
convicts mounted the scafiold, while an usher 
read, with a loud voice, the sentence of the as- 
size court on the steps of the Hotel de Vilie.— 
The executioner took off from them the black 
crape. Pleignier and Carbonneau went down.— 
‘Yolleron remained alone, and being fastened to 
the swing board of the instrument of death, had 
his right hand cut off on a block, and was im- 
mediately beheaded. Carbonneau and Pleignier 
successively underwent the same punishment, 
but with much less firmness. Shouts of Vive le 
Roi! Vivent les Bourbons! were anew heard 
from the whole of the Place de Grave, and from 
the quays. Their remains were immediately con. 
veyed to the cemetry of Taugiard. 

—— a | 

EXPENSES OF THE PRINCE REGENT’S LIVING. 

The account of the expenses of the Prince Re- 
gent’s living, as given in the Lord Steward’s de- 
partment—the following are the items of the 
quarter ended the 5th of January last : 
Bread, butter, bacon, chesse, and 

verretables, 4.1,121 19 
Butcher, poulterer, & fishmonger, 3,411 18 
Beer and cider, 586 Y 
Wax and tallow lights, 1,460 19 
Grocery, oilery, lemons, &c. tea, 

milk and cream, 
Wine, 


ae 
ilg’s 


15 
a 
6 

18 


16 


Was 
Fuel, 

Stationer, 

‘Turner and Brazier, 
China and glass, 
Linen, 





4,890 
0 

137 
6,230 


Kew Palace, 
Windsor Cottage, 
Disbursements & entertainments, 





Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte, 

Gardens, 

Salarics to officers & 
scrvants, including 
waves and board 
wares, 

Coinpensation allow- 
ance in lieu of ta- 
bles, 

Superannuation — al- 
lowance and boun- 
ties to poor ser- 
vants, and annual 
bounty to the wi- 
dows of deceased 
officers and ser- 
vants, 4,206 11 


1. 4,800 


2,245 9 Q 


re) 


12,444 14 0 
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40,943 
—<=—— 
‘rom the Philudelphia True American, 
THE LECTURES OF FATHER PAUL, 
It isimpossible that it should be otierwise. 
The fluctuations in trade—the stagnation of com- 
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merce, and the embarrassed state of the cipey), 
ing medium, as necessarily produce pecumary i 
ficultics among men in business, as darkness 
ceeds the departure of the sun. Perhaps at 
period since che commencement of tie war | 
the evil pressed with a more painful force tha J 
the present time. Be it the labor, as it is the » 
ty, of wiser heads to devise a system which sy) 
come sw ith healing on its wings” and restore i 
health and vigor the Mnpawed prosperity of gy 
couutry,— Mine be the tumbler task, to endeag 
to alleviate an evil which I profess not the abiliy 
to cure. 7 
_ © Know thou thyself,” is a maxim more honor 
in the acknowledyeiment of its excellence, than py 
its observance. How many are there in that vag 
city who dure not commune with themselves, ad 
frankly enquire into tneir own moral or religion 
static’ How many are there who have not the firm. 
hess Even to examine nto their own worldly ¢. 
furs, but turn away with eagerness to any busi. 
Ness OF gimusement, rather Uian teke a cool ad 
Tair survey of ticir situations. 

Couid ft hope that dus humble essay, would mes 

the eye of onc Ingenuous, embarassed mal, | 
wotwa sey to lim, * Sit down my friend and hee 
Wiatever may iiave been te 
jcause or your difficulties, it is now too late w 
prevent tucin, = Pernaps you may conceive then 
jsveater than they realy are. At ali events, 
jcertain to your own satisfaction your true situ. 
rf tion. Place on peper every debt you owe, and 
|| State all tie means you possess to meet the de 
jmmancds of your creditors. Resolve, firmly result, 
| betvie what may—for weai or wo’—to keep thi 
bttic mouitor that sits cuthroned in your bres, 
fyourfricnd. Let no temptation lead you to bar 
) bor for a mon:ent a dishonorabie thought. Che 
racter is better than weuith: « good name is mor 
precious than the mines of Potosi. State your sit 
uation fully to some judicious friend and be go 
verngd by his advice. Metrench—economise, S- 
crets, let me tei] you, that contain ail the virtues 
cagerly sought by the alchs mists. Cut down your 
eXpcnses to de narrowest limits that decency aid 
conifort wil admit. Phen ask your licart if it doe 
not beat Leater’ Thea sav if the morning su 
does notrise with renewed spiendor; and tell me, 
if the bird that warbles in your cage nas not ad- 
ded new melody to his song.” 

Perhaps, among ail the cifficulties that arise to 
perpiex the bosom of a man, who has been pro 
perous and ined luxuriousiy, but on whom fortust 
frowns, there ere few that effect him with mot 
pein than to disclose his situation to his family. It 
is firmly Letieved that many a man who has the 
nerve to gv into b..ttie with asmile, would shrink 
from these words to the partner of his bosom— 
“we are poor.” al 

Do you be!.old that large and elegant building 
on the left. Observe the furniture: it isdecor 
ed like the habitation of a prince. Do yous# 





| those servants—that carriage? Look at the table; 


it is spread with all the luxuries of the s€a5% 
and the goblet flows with the choicest of winé 
from the stores of Lewis and of Wager. This 
the habitation of Lycras. He was rich. He ma 
ried a ludy of respectable family, and extraord 
nary accomplishments. The changes of the ims 
numerous and unforeseen, have swept from hit 
the greatest portion of his estate, and he endes 








vors to conceal his embarrassments under the i 
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cre.set splendor of his establishment, and to 
drown his own reflections, in the bustle and gaiety 
of fashionabie frivolity 

Think you that Lycias is happy? Close upon 
that sulle there foitowsa sigh of anguish ; and his 
heart isa prey to the vultures of despair. He has 
not the courage to teli Lucretia his situation—he 
connot. Would she chide him? Ohno. The heart 
of a woman, in whom confAdence is placed is ever 
kind. She migit hang on tus bosom one moment 
intears—no more. ‘Phe mother ond wife would 
prevail—sie would cuecr him with her smiles— 
she wouid animete him by her fortitude, and 
throwing the armns of her children round his neck, 
invite him with her to m:ke their education the 
source of their amusement and h.uppiness. Re- 
ducing his expenses toa level with his means, 
they might yet live us respectable and more hap- 
piiy, until better times and more prosperous for- 
tune, should enxble iim to restore herto the splen- 
dor from which sue had voluntarily parted.—The 
course he now pursues is the downward path to cer- 
tain and irvemediable ruin. 


-_—2s +e 
From the Richmond Patriot. 


RISE OF JAMES RIVER. 

A freshet of the magnitude which is now pass- 
ing over the fails at this place, is a sight partak- 
ing in no small degree of the terrible and the 
sublime. 

A part of Thompson’s description is 
ble: 

Wide o’er the brim with many a torrent swelled, 
And the mixt ruin of iis banks o’erspread, 
At last the rous’d up river pours along, 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the high mountains and the mossy wilds, 
Tumbling o’cr rocks abrupt, and sounding far— 
— Here gath’ring triple force, rapid and deep, 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders 
down. 


applica- 


Allowing the river here to be 2,000 feet in 
width, and the water onan average to be six fect | 
deep, the water moving at the rate oi ten feet a 
second, which calculation is within the bounds of 
reality, 7,200,000 cubic feet pass every minute, 
about 446 million pounds, or 200,009 tons per 
minute; 12,000,000 tons per hour; above two 
thousand million tons per week. 
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dom begin to descend the river till the water is 
at a great height, pass over without touching. In 
one place however the trunk and limbs of a large 
tree caught, and in consequence a great number 
more were checked in their progress. 

‘The water is now (Friday 4 0’clock) in some 
pl.ces over Mayo’s bridge, and the logs in several 
places are accumulating. The river still rises, 
and considerable fears are apprehended that a 
part of it will be carried away. It has however 
withstood some severe shocks of large logs with 
much firmness. 

The water rushes with the greatest rapidity op- 
posite to Haxall’s mills. Such an immense quan. 
tity, pouring over the largest rocks, foaming and 
ro.ring with resistless violence, fills the mind un- 
used to such scenes with zstonishment and terror. 
The wheels are now useless, the water reaching 
their hubs. 

On Vhursday morning, for several hours, there 
was a foetid stench fromthe water. This we sup- 
pose to be occasioned by emptying the cavities of 
the stagnant water that, on account of the late 





i stili rises. 





The water is very yellow; probably a twenty 
fifth purt is earth; so that cighty million tons of 
earth are carried to the sea in one freshet. 

Let us suppose this earth when deposited to 
weigh double the same bulk of water: there would 
be 663,000 square feet; now by extracting the 
cubic root we have the cubic buik, which is only 
86 feet: which would cover a Square mile about 
one third of an inch. How slow the progress; 
yet in process of time great encroachments will 
be made on the Atlantic. 

The water began to flow over Trent’s bridge 
about eight o’clock on Wednesday evening, and 
by the next morning was several fect uboveit. The 
bridge is about three feet above the water when 
lowest. It is several inches lower on the West- 
ern side; so that a large quantity of water, rapid- 
ly passing over it, hasa tendency to press it down ; 
itcan take no hold to raise it. One advantage 





ofits being thus low is that the logs, which sel- 


lowness of the river, has long remained in thei. 
| Before noon the air became sweet. 

The water has risen to sucha height as to oblige 
;Many near the market to remove every thing from 
| their cellars, 

; At Rocketts, the vessels appear like a fieet rid- 
jing at nchor at a considcrabie distance in the ri- 
ver; for the water covers the wharves six cor se- 
iven feet. Some lumber has been carried away, 
land many of the wharf bridges have been raised 
‘and borne off. The bridge over the creek is co- 
jvered within three or four inches. 
| ‘The water continues to rise, (at sun-set.) 


| FRESHET. 

| For the last twenty years there has not beena 
| freshet equal to the one now in the Schuy!kill— 
ithe great quantity of rain which hus talien lately 
|has swollen the river toa very great degree—The 
, Water rushes down the river with wmazing rapidi- 
ty, sweeping every thing in its Way—the water 


It is expected that it will be at its 
height by to-morrow morning—a wood shallop 
has been carried about 100 yards from high water 
mark.—[F. Journal, 
A + 
ANTIQUITIES, 
To the Curious.—-Ywo entire brick, shaped and 


jburned like common brick, were lately feund 


in digging acellar at Wooster, four feet below 
the surface of the earth, and under the roots of a 
large tree of about two feet in diamcter. 
[ Western Herald. 
———2 + 
AMERICAN INVENTIONS. 

It is with pleasure that we announce the pro- 
ress of lubor-saving machines in the United 
States; the attempts which have been made te 
prevent the migration of improved macuinery in 
the different departments of the cotton, woollen 
and other manufactories, have been unavailing: 
these improvements have, nevertheless, found 
tueir way hither, at the same time that American 
genius has been at work and overleaped the Furo- 
pean improvements. Mr. Gilbert Brewster (now 





in Philadeiphia, we believe) has built a machine 
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for spinning wool by water power, which exceeds 
any thing of the kind known in Europe, and is now 
in complete operation at the woollen factory of 
William Young, Son, & Co. on the Brandywine— 
it produces yarn of a superioy quality, from 30 to 
60 cuts in the pound, and the owners are of opin- 
ion that of their finest quality, they can produce 
100 cuts from the pound of wool. At the same 
place, E. Hovey’s, (an American) machine, by wa- 
ter power, shears their superfine merino cassi- 
meres, cqual to any thing executed by hand 
shears. Another artist is exerting his faculties in 
constructing a loom to work by machinery. 
[.durora. 
a 


New-York, September 15. 
UNITED STATES AND ALGIERS, 

A vessel has just sailed for the Mediterranean 
with despatches for Com. Shaw, which we are 
assured contain his instructions as to his future 
conduct towards Algiers; and the explanations of 
our goverument respecting the dispute with that 
regency. ‘The following is stated to be the 
grounds of the controversy: The orivinal \reaty 
with Algiers, negotiated by Com. Decatur, was 
lost in the Epervier. An authenticated copy being 
prepared, was ratified, and signed by the Presi- 
dent, and transmitted to Migiers. ‘This document 
the Dey refitsed to acknowledge, alleging to Com. 
Shaw, that it was a different instrument from that 
which had been agreed upon—a copy of which 
he had preserved. We insisted, that the original 
treaty contained an article, by which the United 
Statcs agreed to restore all the Algerine vessels 
eaptured during the war, and that a treaty should | 
hereaficr be made upon the usual terms. 

——j- | aa 
SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 
FOREIGN. 

It is stated in a letter from Laguira, that 30 
soldiers were marched a few miles from Caraccas, 
and coolly put to death; and that two of the ge- 
nerals were quartered, and their amputated limbs 
exposed on the public higinway.—The London 
Courier states, that a second massacre of the 
protestants has taken place in France, and that 
more than 1,000 have fallen victims in the single 
department of the Gard. Several women were 
whipped to death, and their dead bodies exposed 
to all sorts of indignities —A violent plague is 
how Paying ai Guadaloupe, which has carried off 
nearly all the inhabitants.—A treaty of peace has 
been concluded between the Rajah of Nepaul and 
Great Britain, in which it is stipulated, that xo 
American officer shall Le cimployed hereafter by 
the former. The commander of the British ar- 
miy is said to be a native of Boston.—The dig- 
wesses of the poor in England are so great, that 
Cwily meetings are held, to take into consideration 
sume incans of relieving themn.—The expedition 
under Lord Exmouth, consisting of 18 sail, lett 
Gibraltar on the 14th of August, for Algiers. The 
Dutch admiral followed in the rear. The Dey is 
said to be well prepared for his opponents: the 
tortresses are in good order; and several French 
tugineers have entered his service. The Dey has 
engaged all the Barbary powers in his quarrel.— 
‘the Washington 74, arrived in the Mediterranean 
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complished the object of his mission, viz. the 
restoration of the value of the property sequest. 
ered under the governinent of Murat.—The Em. 
peror of Austria has become vioientiy enamoured 
of Madame Murat.—Troops from ali the West. 
India islands are said to be sailing to Jamaica, to 
suppress an insurrection of the slaves in that 
island.—The sublime Porte has offered his medj. 
ation between the Regencies and the European 
powers.—War between Russia and Turkey is ex. 
pected.—There is said to be a deficit in the 
French funds of three millions sterling—equal to 
thirteen and one third millions of dollars; that as 
soon as the legislative body meet, in October, an 
address will be moved to the king, to intercede 
with the allied powers to withdraw or diminish 
the number of foreign troops, and to extend the 
time for paying the tribute. 

DOMESTIC. 

A court of inquiry, convened at the request of 
Capt. Warrington, is now sitting on board the In. 
dependence, at Boston, to ascertain the facts in re. 
lation to the rencounter betwecn the Pescock and 
the Nautilus, which took place in the straits of 
Sunda The president is Com. Bainbridge.—Old 
Com. ‘Truxton is a candidate for the sheriffalty of 
Philadelplna.—Charles S. Todd, Esq. has been 
“ppointed, by Gov. Madison, secretary of state 
for Kentucky.—The directors of the principal 
banks of the United States have replied to the 
cirewar of the secretary of the treasury, and 
state that they will resume specie payments on 
jthe 20th of February next, agreeably to the re- 
| solution of congress on that subject. The secre. 
tury has, therefore, issued a notification that the 
assumption of specie payments will not be re- 
quired till February. [See his notice.] Specie is 
said to command but 2 per cent. at present— 
The Exchange Bank of New-York have given 
notice, that they will pay specie for their small 
notes, to any amount, when presented. 

Messrs. A. J. Dallas, Seybert, and Anderson are 
condidates for congress from Philadelphia.—The 
venerable Mr. Finley of Pennsvivania, and J 
Lewis of Virginia, have both declined a re-elec- 
tion—The hon. J. Clopton, for 20 vears a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives, clied on the 
11th inst. at his residence.—The election in Ver- 
mont is said to have resulted in the success of 
the republican ticket. 

William Porter, Esq. who has been lately ap- 
pointed American Consul for Palermo, in the 
[sland of Sicily, has taken passage, and will sail 
in a few days, from Boston, for the Mediterra- 
nean. 





THE TREASURY. 

Mr. .1. J. Dallas is now in this city, and has 
just finished his report to the President, prepara- 
tory to his leaving the treasury, and arranging 
the bussiness for a successor. It is now certain 
that he will retire about the first of October. 
Who his successor will be we cannot say, with 
certainty—Mr. Lowndes continues to be spoken 
of, and we think it probuble he will be the man. 

-— + eo 

OF This number of the Rezister has been una- 
voidably detained in consequence of the paper 
having been prevented from arriving by the late 





ou the 15th of July, artd proceeded immediately 
to Naples.—Mr. Pinkney is thought to have ac- 





freshet. 
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